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ment desired the speedy destruction of Tyrone, it
could have chosen no one more anxious to second its
purposes than the new Lord Deputy. For Essex,
it was obvious, an Irish victory was vital. Would
he achieve one? Francis Bacon was not the only
observer at Court to be pessimistic on that subject.
A foreboding gloom was in the air. When John
Harington was about to follow his patron to Ireland
with a command in the Cavalry, he received from
his kinsman, Robert Markham, who had an office
about the Court, a weighty letter of advice and
instruction, Harington was bidden to be most
careful in his conduct; there would be spies in the
Irish army, who would report everything to high-
placed ill-wishers at home. " Obey the Lord
Deputy in all things," wrote Markham, " but give
not your opinion; it may be heard in England/'
The general situation, Markham thought, was
menacing, " Observe," he said, " the man who
commandeth, and yet is commanded himself; he
goeth not forth to serve the Queen's realm, but to
humour his own revenge," , . . " If the Lord
Deputy," he went on, " performs in the field what
he hath promised in the Council, all will be well;
but, though the Queen hath granted forgiveness for
his late demeanour in her presence, we know not
what to think hereof. She hath, in all outward
semblance, placed confidence in the man who so
lately sought other treatment at her hands; we do
sometime think one way, and sometime another;